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en did it all begin? Probably that magic evening when I —a little girl — accompanied 
Ww: parents to see a performance by Uday Shankar, the path-blazer in the renaissance 
of Indian dance. That breathtaking spectacle of colour, melody, rhythm, and awesome 
confrontation between god and demon, left me thoroughly mesmerized. Little did I know it 
then, but this was the beginning of a love that would light my way through life. 

I was bom in 1924 in Baroda, then a princely state ruled by Maharaja Sayajirao Gackwad, 
an enlightened personage. He had invited my father Satyavrata Mukhopadhyaya to his 
state, having been impressed by his scholastic achievements when they met in London soon 
after Father had completed his studies at Oxford. My father was inducted into the state’s 
administrative service. He was also respected as an orator and writer. 

Occasionally, a durbar would be held by the Maharaja. For the entertainment of the 
visiting royalty, there would be performances by dancers attached to the court, who had 
been brought over from northern and southern India. Sitting on the balcony with my mother 
and the wives of other officers, I would dissolve into giggles watching the peculiar “*bow- 
legged’ stance of the two South Indian dancers, which seemed very ugly to me in those 
days. I didn’t know then that these two dancers, Gaurabai and Kantimati, belonged to 
Thanjavur, home of the best exponents of Dasiattam (as Bharatanatyam was known at that 
time), and were related to my own future guru! It was their perfect ayata-mandalam 
(arahmandi) position, which I strove so hard to acquire in later years, that was the cause of 
my merriment. 

Once I had seen the performance by Uday Shankar, Nataraja had me in thrall, except that 
at that time I had no conception of Nataraja, or even of temples, or the use of dance as ritual 
in temples; my parents were strict followers of the Brahmo Samaj and forbade any kind of idol 
worship. One of the many hurdles I faced in my quest for the Holy Grail of dance was theit 
wrath when, in later years, I brought first a statue of Nataraja, and then an idol of Jagannath, 
into the house, even though by that time I was no longer under their ‘jurisdiction’. 

Twas thoroughly under the spell of Uday Shankar, and was so engrossed with the memory 
of his performance that it haunted me day and night. Finally, my parents took pity on me and 
bought me a second-hand gramophone and some old records for solace. This magic 
instrument came into my life with its promise of strange, wonderful vistas, where I could give 
free rein to my dreams. Behind closed doors, I let my fancy run wild. 

My parents, however, refused to let me learn dance till [ had finished my academic studies, 
turing a deaf ear to all my entreaties. So I rushed madly through school and college, yet did 
pid wellin my scholastic pursuits, graduating from college at seventeen with some amount 
of proficiency in my favourite subjects — English and Sanskrit literature. But there I was, 
rearing to start dancing, while my parents seemed indifferent about keeping their promise !9 
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let me learn dance. Their entire concentration was on one thing alone — how to channel my 
life into the pattern accepted by society . . . marriage, motherhood, domesticity. Who had 
ever heard of a respectable girl taking up dance? “A daughter of ours cannot do this”, was 
their constant refrain; and, “What will people say?” 

Our days in Baroda came to an end with Father’s retirement. My parents chose Shillong, 
then the capital of Assam, to spend their twilight years, because Mother wanted to be near 
her father’s family. (Her father, the late Lakshminath Bezbarooa, was from Assam, and was 
greatly respected for his role in the renaissance of Assamese literature.) 

Shillong was a military ‘family station’, and that meant parties galore. I had a fairly full 
social life, and, willy-nilly, was turning into a social butterfly. Finally, some army officers’ 
wives and I got together and managed to persuade Howbom Athomba Singh, an eminent 
Manipuri guru, to come to Shillong and teach us. 

He, my first guru, was a little old man, with a sweet, wizened face like a dry apple, Yet when 
he began to dance, grace flowed from his every limb, and his face took on a blissful expression. 
What a blessing to get formal training at last! Yet scarcely had a week passed when Father 
threatened to stop my lessons, saying his money was being uselessly spent. So I started 
teaching little children in a school nearby —— something that was known as ‘action dance’ — 
and, with the money I earned, paid for my dance lessons. I am proud to say that since then, 
I haven’t accepted any monetary help to learn dance. 

Shillong was full of young army officers, and their fluttering around me became a matter of 
concem for my parents. Then began those ‘pilgrimages’ to Kolkata, in the hope of finding 
‘just the right person’ for me, who would of course be a Bengali Brahmin, educated, well- 
placed, and affluent, It seemed to be a losing proposition, for our tastes — my parents’ and 
mine — did not agree. Finally, we reached an amicable compromise and the marriage took 
place — it seemed to me, far too hastily. My husband and J hardly knew each other, and even 
though I had taken care to impress it upon him that dance was a passion I could never forgo, 
I felt within my heart a strange misgiving. 

This misgiving turned out to be well-founded on our honeymoon in Sri Lanka, when an 
innocent request to see some Kandyan dance brought on my husband’s fury. I was stunned 
and terrified. For the sake of domestic peace, I had no choice then but to succumb to his 
demand that I give up dance. 

For the next few months I was desolate, back in Kolkata. Then one night, as ave: returned 
from a party, I saw my Manipuri guru and his assistant standing by the gate, looking lost and 
forlorn. Somehow, they had made their way from Imphal to Kolkata, and found their way to 
my home in the hope that I would help them start a school in Kolkata. My heart went out to 
them. I could not let them down, they were so dependent on me. Thus dance came back into 
my life. Friction at home had to be endured stoically as the price for the joy I felt in dance. 

When my husband was transferred to Chennai, it seemed to me a golden opportunity to 
study Bharatanatyam; I had watched a performance by Rukmini Devi shortly after I had seen 
Uday Shankar's. I began my training in this style under Vidwan Pandanallur Chokkalingam 
Pillai, then the doyen of the gurus. I was asked to be in class by 5.30 a.m. to get the full benefit 
ofa gruelling three-hour session. Training in this style was totally different from what Thad 
known in Manipuri dance, and the transition from soft to hard movements was especially 
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tough on my knees. I worked very hard to acquire the style, for I wanted to perform my 
arangetram after only seven months of intense, twice-daily training. I was in such a hurry 
only because my husband had asked for a transfer. I hastily performed my arangetram, and 
soon the transfer order came. I tore myself away from Chennai and bade farewell to my 
revered guru, who had by this time started calling me his “priya shishyai”. He was a father 
figure to me, and for many years we kept up a loving correspondence. I returned to Chennai 
many times to continue my study with him, and acquired in the process a large repertoire, 

We then went to Mumbai, which eventually became my home. This is where my career 
began, where people came to know and respect my art, and — above all —- where my son was 
born. 

Soon after arrival, I started looking for new avenues to explore in dance; within 
Bharatanatyam, I did not want to change over from the orthodox Pandanallur style in which 
I was grounded. I was told of the great guru for Kathakali, Asan Karunakaran Panikkar, who 
had been sent to teach in Mumbai by the poet Vallathol. So I began my Kathakali lessons 
with him in right earnest. I loved my classes with him, for he was a wonderful teacher. He 
brought out on my face — which had already made the transition from the mask-like 
expressionlessness of Manipuri to the sparkling and vivacious abhinaya of Bharatanatyam 
— a whole range of expressions I did not know I was capable of. Eventually, I leamed to 
emote in the way he wanted me to, and to produce exaggerated, stylized expressions — the 
entire gamut of them — so different from the natural, feminine bhavas of my previous style. 
Gradually, I was promoted from the early supportive roles to simple female roles, and finally 
to the roles I really wanted to learn — those of demonesses like Puthana, Nakratundi, 
Simhi 

It now seems difficult to believe that my demoness-roles catapulted me to fame and 
brought me glowing reviews from European critics when eventually I started touring. A 
highlight of my life has been the performance of ‘Puthana-moksham’ I gave in Kerala, with 
my guru accompanying me, when connoisseurs of Kathakali gave me their ungrudging 
approbation. On all my later foreign tours, this dance was invariably featured as the finale. 
Thave to thank my guru for making me an artist capable of holding her own on the stage. 

Despite devoting myself to the study of Kathakali, I still looked for more avenues to 
explore, and for a brief span of time Kathak held me in sway. However, I had to abandon it 
after a year and a half bacause my guru’s behaviour with me was obnoxious. Never having 
taught a woman from a respectable family, he equated me with women of the class he was 
used to teaching, and his crude suggestions and innuendoes went beyond my tolerance. I 
never touched Kathak afterwards, much as I loved its gossamer delicacy of movement and 
its dazzling brilliance of technique. It never came to occupy a place in my heart. 

1958 remains a significant year in my life, for it was then that I first crossed the oceans to 
dance — an artist whom European organizers considered worth inviting on a concert tour. 
For this invitation, and others that followed, I shall remain indebted to Pandit Ravi Shankar. 
His recommendation was enough to start a spate of invitations from England, France, Denmark 
and Germany. Using only a tape-recorder for accompaniment, I toured all by myself, and 
made many enduring friendships. 

After my return I studied Mohiniattam, smitten with its languorous grace, flashing ey 
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movements, and supple body-bends. My first teacher was Kalamandalam Lakshmi Nair. 
Later, on one of my tours in India, I studied some more with the great Chinammu Ammaat the 
Kerala Kalamandalam. I was the first to bring this voluptuous dance to Mumbai. 

The 1960s were a decade of adventure, discovery, and revelation. After my first heart-in- 
the-mouth tour of Europe in 1958, I could take the subsequent tours in my stride — nine 
while based in India, and three more after settling in the United States. I was then accompanied 
by musicians and, in course of time, my little son, who was to become an indispensable 
member of my troupe. Those early tours were sheer bliss. 

1963 was a very important year in my life, for in May of that year I reached the end of my 
quest. Much as I loved the dances I had studied so far, they did not fulfil me completely. In 
that year I at last found the dance that would eventually become one with me, answering the 
needs of body, mind, and soul. 

Odissi had then been recently ‘discovered’, and while the Odissi by Indrani Rehman left 
me unmoved — seeming rather folksy — the Odissi performed by Yamini Krishnamurti 
touched me deeply. I made enquiries and found out that Yamini had studied under Guru 
Pankaj Charan Das, a direct descendant of the Maharis of the Sri Jagannath Temple of Puri. 
I corresponded with my future guru, and invited him to Mumbai in May 1963. I was the first 
dancer to bring over an Odissi guru to Mumbai, and the third non-Oriya to take up this style. 
Since that time I have been devoted to Odissi, almost obsessed with it, gradually giving up 
all the other styles that I had acquired with so much effort and joy. 1 made up my mind to 
dedicate myself to the resuscitation and worldwide projection of this dance tradition of the 
Maharis of Orissa, which had long been a victim of social stigma. 

1965 opened up a new vista to me, adding another style to my repertoire. During a dance 
tour of Assam, in the midst of blackouts and air-raid sirens (for war had been declared 
between India and Pakistan), I learned Sattriya Nritya, the dance of the monks attached to the 
Sattras (monasteries) of Assam. My teachers were two distinguished gurus, who agreed to 
instruct me in the tradition taking into account my part-Assamese ancestry, and the fact that 
my grandfather had been a patron of their sattra, the Kamalabari Sattra. I thus became the 
first woman to lear this exclusively male dance, and the first dancer to present it outside 
Assam and outside India. . 

In 1966 I performed in the Soviet Union for the first time. My earlier performances in East 
Germany (in the course of my fourth European tour) had fetched this invitation from 
Gosconcert, the Soviet arts organization. Strangely, this tour paved the way for my first U.S. 
tour! This is how it came about: In Russia, I was paid my fees in roubles — a handsome 
amount which I was told I couldn’t take away with me; it was non-convertible currency. So I 
had to spend some of the money on a shopping spree (and the things I bought were all 
confiscated by the Mumbai Customs!), and there was still a Jot left over. However, this 
mortifying experience gave birth to a brilliant idea. For years, I had been corresponding with 
Ted Shawn, a pioneer of modern American dance and the founder-director of the Jacob 's 
Pillow Dance Festival. He had assured me of a week-long engagement in this festival if | 
could organize the passage for myself and my troupe. So I thought — in one of those 
inspired moments — why not use the Russian money still to my credit on a passage to 
America by the Soviet airline? By a miracle Gosconcert agreed, and at the end of my second 
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Russian tour in 1968, we took an Aeroflot flight to the U.S. to do a countrywide tour. The 
same story repeated itself in 1970. In 1971 and 72 I toured alone, sans musicians. And in the 
latter year, I took a momentous decision. (I now realize how wrong it was, but at that time it 
seemed to be the only right course.) 

In 1967, my marriage had ended. Reduced in circumstances as I was, I was content, for] 
had my son with me. A constant fear that nagged at me was that he would miss the affluent 
lifestyle he had been used to. So in 1972, on my fourth tour of America, when I was offered 
a position on the dance faculty of the New York University’s School of Arts, I decided to 
accept it and settle in the U.S.; the job assured me a steady income. This also meant six years 
of constant travelling between India and America, because my son had to finish school 
before joining me. This he did in 1978, and later graduated from the university where I taught. 

In the meantime (in 1969), I had had the privilege of coming under the guidance of Dr 
Vempati Chinna Satyam, whose name has become synonymous with Kuchipudi. His vibrant 
style captivated me utterly, and ] had again started my ‘pilgrimages’ to Chennai before 
settling in America. His chiselled and vivacious dance has seemed to suit the American 
physique and temperament, and I have had more success teaching Kuchipudi during all 
these years in America than I have had teaching Odissi or Bharatanatyam. 

My university assignment came to an end in 1982, after ten years in the U.S. I then started 
making long and often strenuous bus-trips to places outside New York — New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Albany — for it is impossible to live in a city like New York without generating 
some sort of an income. New York seemed to be devoid of people interested in learning 
Indian dance, and I had no choice but to go to the Indian communities settled in the suburbs 
and teach the children there. This continuous commuting took its toll on my health. 

Yet the 1980s also proved to be the most fruitful period in my life. In 1984 my career in 
India, which had suffered a ten-year hiatus, revived itself with performances at the Khajuraho 
Festival, and in Mumbai and Orissa. I was also rewarded with honours and awards. In 1987, 
I realized the long-cherished dream of making a film on my dance, which was titled Vibrant 
Sculpture, Frozen Dance. It was shot at the Konarak temple, and has since been acquired by 
institutions like the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Lincoln Centre Library of the 
Performing Arts, New York, as well as many universities and individuals. In 1989, { brought 
fe three excellent musicians from Orissa to accompany me in a performance in Berlin for 

nesco. 
ee oe oi onwards Thad begun choreographing dances, set to music specially composed 

‘me by eminent musicians of Orissa, employing themes from ancient Sanskrit and medieval 
Oriya literature. I had thus produced solo dance-dramas based on Kalidasa’s 
Kumarasambhavam, Meghadootam, and Ritusamharam, Shudraka’s Mrichchhakatikam, 
ak ae a Lavanyavati. During a brief five-year phase, I experimented with 
one e Bible, the Jewish Kabbalah, and the Greek myths; the choreography was 10 

ance styles, with a fusion of Indian and Westen music, For this work I was awarded 
choreography fellowships by the New York-based Creative Artists’ Public Service Program 
a con and the Washington-based National Endowment for the Arts (in 1982 and "84). But 
ie ieee me. My Teal fulfilment came from, delving into my own 
E g the ineffable joy of seeing my vision express itself in terpsechorean 





Ritha Deviin 1958. 


On her tour of Europe, 1964. With Ritha Devi and her son Rahul are (/eft to ri ght) Ramaswamy, the singer 
who accompanied her; Guru Pankaj Charan Das; Hardy Schneider, an artist and friend of Ritha Devi’s. and 
Jayakar, the violinist. 
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On her first tour of the Soviet Union, 1966. Santhanam, Ritha Devi’s Mridangam accompanist, and Jayakar 
and Ramaswamy, are second, sixth, and seventh from left. Others in the picture, besides Ritha Devi, are 
the Russian announcer and interpreter, and Indian students in the Soviet Union. 








Ted Shawn with Ritha Devi after her first performance at the Jacob’s Pillow Dance 
Festival, U.S.A., in 1968. 
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Guru Pankaj Charan Das, 1997. 
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images on the stage, embellished by enchanting music and poetry. 1994 brought me the final 
reward, when Sangeet Natak Akademi video-filmed for its archives some of the works J had 
choreographed. The Akademi also filmed the Panchakanya solo dance-dramas, revolving 
around the tragic lives of five legendary heroines — Ahalya, Draupadi, Tara, Kunti and 
Mandodari. These were from the traditional repertoire of the Maharis, and I was the first and 
so far only dancer to perform all the five pieces together on stage. (My marathon three-and- 
a-half-hour performance had been first presented in Mumbai in August 1971. It was a rare 
honour for me, for I was thereby acknowledged as a pioneer in the resurrection of the Mahari 
tradition.) 


Tam still as mad about dance as ever. Often, the little girl who sat entranced through Uday 
Shankar’s performance wakes up in me. Again that surge of rhythm, colour, and melody 
obliterates all other thoughts and anxieties, and I just revel in the sheer ecstasy of the dance. 

All my life I have never coveted the status symbols of the rich, but I have desired to 
Possess any beautiful dance that has struck a chord in my heart. And I have spared no pains 
to possess it, even if it has meant travelling across the country, or spending a considerable 
portion of my meagre resources on my gurus. Whenever I have wanted to express something 
—a theme that has attracted my fancy, a statement I have wished to make, a protest I have 
wanted to voice — it has emerged via the medium of dance. : 

Ihave come to the end of my dance-odyssey, which has reached its final culmination in 
the Odissi dance, bom and grown to fullness in the temple. Now, in the evening of my life, as 
the dark shadows gather around me, I think of my country, my roots — the source of my life 
and my art — that have sustained me so long. I have never been able to sever my umbilical 
cord with my motherland. The years I have spent away from her have only made me love her 
more. My heartfelt desire and ardent prayer is to return to her in the twilight of my life, to 
breathe in her air, to gaze at her sky, and to merge in her soil. Will she, the Mother, take me 
back in her arms now, her errant daughter, who left her so many years ago, pethaps on a rash 


impulse, or perhaps compelled by destiny? 


2 


In this part of my memoirs of dance, I write about the years I have known Gunyji. 

Guru Pankaj Charan Das came to Mumbai at my invitation in May 1963. Ashe took the 
first steps, ‘Tarikitadhi-dhalangu-tat-ta’, my eyes had a vision of such exquisite beauty 
and surpassing grace that whatever I had earlier seen in Yamini Krishnamurti’s dance _ 
obliterated from my consciousness. I have not known any other dancer to evoke the 
enchantment that emanates from his dance as he demonstrates a movement, clad ina simple 
dhoti and kurta. His dance has a unique quality, a distinctive individuality, which can — 
be reproduced exactly by another person. Even though what he teaches is a from the 
tradition of his ancestresses, the Maharis, bis own superlative dancing ability and creativity 
give ita charm and a character of its own, setting his dance apart from the ordinary repertomre 


of the Maharis. 
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From that time onwards, my relationship with the Mahari tradition became highly emotional. 
It seemed as if the boat of my life, having anchored at various ghats, had at long last found 
its true haven at Puri, where the very air is redolent with incense from the shrine of Lord 
Jagannath. | had finally found my dharma, and a soul connection with (as I strongly believe) 
a previous incamation. 

That initial month, I could learn nothing, for my body, hardened by years of rigorous 
practice of the Pandanallur bani of Bharatanatyam, had lost its natural fluidity. The look of 
extreme dissatisfaction on Guruji’s face added to my frustration. To me, love has always 
meant pain, and the anguished years I have spent learning this dance will forever remain 
seared on my heart. It was only after years of back-breaking sadhana, aided by dissociation 
from Bharatanatyam, than the Odissi style began to seep into me as water seeps into stone. 
I also realized that to acquire its feel, mood and spirit, Odissi must be learned in its own 
setting. Thus began my pilgrimages to Puri. As long as I was inviting Guruji to Mumbai, the 
true essence of the beautiful style escaped me, It was not until 1965, when I first went to Puri 
and had darshan of Sri Jagannath, that I could feel one with the dance. 

In March 1964, I took Guruji along with me on a three-month tour of Europe, together with 
three musicians and my son. It was also Guruji’s first trip to the West. Even though he only 
sat on the stage and played the Gini for me, people remarked on his unusual grace. They even 
noted the grace with which he moved across a room, or the delicacy with which he did even 
something as mundane as picking bones from a fish on his plate! 

However, life on all my sojourns to Puri, and later to Bhubaneswar (where Guruji had 
moved as Senior Professor of dance at the Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya) could be summed 
up in three words: ‘Waiting for Guryji’. All the fond hopes I had cherished of completing the 
Tepertoire on these trips vanished into thin air in the face of Guruji’s indifferent and in- 
explicable attitude towards teaching. Days would pass just waiting and waiting for him to 
come, and then I would have to go away with whatever I had started on remaining unfinished. 
However, whatever little I did learn would be so tantalizingly beautiful that the moment I had 
left Orissa, I would plan to retum again! 

Despite his rather erratic method of teaching, I leamed, between 1965 and ’71, the entire 
cycle of the Panchakanya dance-dramas, which had become an obsession with me. It was 
certainly not easy, learning these from Guruji, because he would give just a glimpse, an idea, 
of what should be done, rather than teach me step by step. Further, whatever he taught one 
day he would change the next day, so it was rather like taking one step forward and two steps 
backward. So progress was slow. Yet eventually, I did manage to acquire all the five pieces 
Within six years and, with the help of my Mumbai percussionist Sri Santhanam, could edit 
each one into a compact item for the stage. The dramas were then presented, all together, in 
August 1971 in Mumbai, under the auspices of the Sur-Singar Samsad. It was 4 difficult 
-bsasienst These pieces had not been danced even in the temples for over a century. All 

© encomiums showered upon me on this occasion, and the glowing reviews from the 
critics, did not Move me as much as Guruji’s words soon after the performance. He embraced 
me and said, “Tonight you have become immortal, you have become a true Devi!” These 
bee from my teacher — who once could not bear even to look at me struggling to get his 
yrical style into a body made rigid by Bharatanatyam, and who would cover his face with his 
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hands saying, “You're dancing like a veerangana [amazon]!” — lighted a lamp in my heart 
which still burns bright. 

The thread that binds me to him and to his tradition still remains very strong. I still visit 
Orissa every year, and pay my homage to him. I shall always remain grateful to him for 
opening my eyes to the vision of transcendental beauty revealed by his dance. 


Our country owes Guru Pankaj a deep debt of gratitude for reviving this ancient dance in 
the face of immense hardship and bitter hostility. Clinging to his precious heritage amidst 
poverty and social stigma, when other members of his family had decided to relinquish the 
dance, he was the first of the pioneers who eventually transformed the ritualistic art of the 
Maharis into the Odissi dance as it is known today. 

As a male member of the family, he was not supposed to learn dance, but only to play the 
Mardala in accompaniment to the dance of the women. But his overwhelming love for the 
dance urged him to learn it from his aunt, Ratnaprabha Debi, the most accomplished dancer 
of her time. His creative genius infused chiseled line and rhythmic exuberance into what was 
originally performed as a sedate devotional offering before the Lord by the Maharis, to 
whom dance was not kala (art) but puja. They therefore saw no need to display any technical 
virtuosity. Guru Pankaj made the same dances stageworthy by introducing lightning footwork, 
agile leaps, and spacious, expansive movements. 

As dance ceased to be performed in the temple, Guruji joined the reputed Annapurna 
Theatre as a dancer and dance director. At this time he trained the renowned guru Kelucharan 
Mohapatra and his wife Lakshmipriya Debi, and they became the first members of a group of 
initiates, other than the hereditary dancers of Orissa, to take up dance as a profession. ; 

In 1948, Guru Pankaj left the Annapurna Theatre to devote himself exclusively to teaching 
dance to girls from respectable families. The struggle was a long one, but finally he was able 
to convince the people of Orissa that dance was a great and sacred art, and worthy of 
inclusion in the curricula of music schools, When the Utkal Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, the 
government-sponsored college of music and dance, was established in Bhubaneswar, he 
was an obvious choice for the post of Senior Professor of dance. ; 

In time, almost all the future gurus of Odissi dance came to study under him — the late 
Debaprasad Das, Bhagaban Sahoo, Gangadhar Pradhan, Niranjan Raut. Among his numerous 
students, those better known are Yamini Krishnamurti, Priyambada Mohanty-Hejmadi, her 
daughter Ahalya, Minati Mishra, the late Sanjukta Panigrahi, Aruna Mohanty, and Nandita 
Behera. Unfortunately, almost none of these dancers have devoted themselves entirely to 
his tradition; he remained only one among the gurus they had studied with. In the final 
analysis, there seem to be only Bijaylakshmi — his daughter —- Ahalya, and 1 who have 
adhered exclusively to his style for better or worse. . 

Many are the honours that have been bestowed upon Guru Pankaj, the most be 
among them being Sangeet Natak Akademi’s award in 1971 and the Padma Shai in “92. His life 
has been fulfilled. The young son of a Mahari, whom barbers would refuse a haircut because 
of his ‘low’ birth, and one who had vowed to change this order of things within his ‘ws 
lifetime (he told me this himself), should be proud of what he has been able to achieve within 
4 span of seventy years. In the words of Sri D. N. Singh, dance historian, If a list is ever 
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drawn up of names that fashioned the dance form known today as Odissi, the name of Guu 
Pankaj Charan Das should head it.” 

Without his appearance on the horizon of Indian dance, the Odissi dance — like pankaj, 
the lotus, which though born in panka (mire), yet lifts its face and turns towards the sun — 
would never have been able to raise its head from the mire of social stigma. Truly, Guu 
Pankaj has proved worthy of the name he bears. 


